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The balcony around Kurtuve cultural space was lined with hanging stalks upside down in various stages of 
drying. The bright yellow inflorescence catches the evening sunlight. Outside they are everywhere on the 
roadsides, in between garden spaces, on the edges of Valmiera municipality, part of Vidzeme historical 
region of Latvia, North East Europe. Around mid to late summer. It’s the 5th annual cultural festival in 
which the Solidago plant-person is collected by locals. When children and life-long learners go back to their 
studies, meanwhile other workers begin their 4-day week again for what was Autumn. Beforebody, we 
forage and gather with a dose of pleasure activism. We follow the local ecofeminism charter drafted back in 


2022 [1]. The pre-figuring started then, but here we are now. 


Locals, bioregionals, and sometimes guests from further away, are all here to celebrate the ‘golden rod’ or as 
it is known here, Zeltgalvite. As part of the seasonal ecosystem management talka [2] by the community, 
harvesting begins on the dawn of the 16th August. Stems are cut at base in clusters, rhizomes uprooted. Reap 
what you can reap. Countering this seemingly aggressive action, a lilting melody is hummed by many 
holding the cutting shears as a sign of respect for the connections. Not everyone appreciates the Deleuze- 
Guattarian perspective of a nonlinear network.. Connecting any point with any other point. But people 


understand harmonies. Toughness, resilience, can also be caring. 


The core practical activity is making the year’s supply of essential oil scents and tinctures with various self- 
made ‘set ups’.. That is the equipment on display as practical outcomes of the municipality’s civil- 
engineering micro grants, in exchange for contributing to the local community commons. Curators and 
facilitators, those that craft connections between home and the nature of economies.. They come up with new 
ideas each year which aim to link the tangible and intangible, biotic and abiotic. There’s a heritage cycle 
which goes around valuing, caring, enjoying, understanding [3].. So some lead workshops or storytelling on 
ecosexuality, plant and social reproduction, host botanical lessons with drawing, make collaborative 
performances, installations of found objects, as well as virtual and material sculpting. Carved token prizes 
(actually swapped for digital credit vouchers) are given out each year to under 12s and 16-18s who find the 
tallest Solidago within the town limits, some of which can be almost 2 metres tall. Call it a form of 


orienteering for the future. 


AppleThinking—Abo]osana—from the late 2000s onwards in Aizpute, Kurzeme historical region of Latvia 
[4] was early inspiration after the financial crisis, considering nature’s seasonal surplus used by humans to 
re-think and promote intangible cultural heritage, local skills, and make artscience festivities from this. That 
was also before the average person was concerned about energy wars, biodiversity loss and climate 


emergency. 


Carl Linnaeus (1707-1778), that old patriarch, the 18th Century Swedish botanist zoologist, taxonomist, and 
physician who formalised binomial nomenclature, gave the name Solidago, based on the Latin word solidus 
or solidare, 'to solidify’ or 'to strengthen’.. But it was already a well-known plant, recognised for hundreds of 
years already in mediaeval herbal and womans’ studies as a folk medicine. An astringent, diuretic, and an 
antiseptic. For cleansing kidneys and bladders. The Eurasian variety Solidago virgaurea was also known as a 
‘woundwort’, healing and soothing breakages in human skin. It was recorded later with European 
Colonisation of the Americas that local natives appreciated many aspects of their plant, including the 


flowers, leaves and roots. 


Nowadays in Valmiera, it is the ‘Goldilocks’ scent of the plant tops [5] which is giving the town its 
reputation. Bees, wasps, butterflies, insects don’t care which side of the river Gauja is residential or 
industrial. It is pollen sugars to them.. Plus deer like to eat it. Revived practice of horse carers use its tops 
and leaves as summer fodder likewise. For humans, the smell is a base or middle tone, grassy bitter-sweet, 
anise-like. Others say it’s like an earthy black liquorice.. Brightens one’s outlook, and some claim that it 
increases the libido. Over the past decade it is clear game-hunters of wild deer and boar also appreciated it, 
as a ‘cover sent’. There are still broken commercial web-pages online from the 2010s enticing that one can 
‘smell just like the woods’ [6], masking the human smell to nearby fauna. Indeed, in the first years of the 
festival in Valmiera, there was fierce debate—almost outright hostility—between the local hunting club and the 
ecofeminist scholars from Riga and Berlin, as part of the preliminary consultations about the value of the 
scent and its ethical use. Ironically both groups valued the scent for the same reasons, but opposing 
outcomes. To blend into the environment. Eventually Valmiera’s municipality arts-officer had to intervene 
with this new cultural event that focused on non-visual based culture as primary-—rather than so-called 
secondary—art form in relation to cultural heritage appreciation. That is touch, smell, field-recording 
listening. As they used to say locally, ‘when you sing, you don’t shoot’ [7]. To strengthen, not destroy, not to 


disassemble. Rooted in rhizomes, we wish! 


Historical records have another story with a deep colonial reach. Upper class English or British botanical 
gardens, and Baltic German landed manor estates encouraged their gardeners to take the seed from their 
American colonies or Hanseatic trade routes elsewhere, and cultivate it for its good looks. It was noted as a 
non-native plant around Northern Europe in the 19th Century, and in Latvia way back in 1805. However, it 
got out of hand, and was blamed by late 20th and 21st Century ecosystem biologists and urban planners for 
its presence everywhere, creating mono-cultures [8][9]. Colonising the soil. Taking up and extracting 
resources from the soil for others. But, like many things, it’s more complicated. Solidago out there is also a 
pioneering plant, growing where there is scorched land. People forget that Valmiera has been razed to the 
ground over 12 times due to fire and war. Previous generations of Latvians went to Canada and the northern 
United States and naturalised. So it was not just this plant that migrated and naturalised in the return 
direction. Plus ‘invasive’ and ‘alien’ as labels become a sensitive topic with rising concerns and 


considerations for human and non-human persons who are migrants on the move from other places. 


Everyone is a foreigner somewhere. And especially with rising temperatures, aren't all persons eco- 


naturalising, and trying their best to thrive under new conditions? 


Speaking of which.. We have stopped using the prolific plant's identifier Kanadas — canadensis — Canadian — 
in everyday conversation to describe it. Nation states are no longer the main or desired locative territorial 
term. Incorporating the Cascadian eco-political model of bioregionalism [10], say ecogeographic thinking, 
has influenced those who live in what is now promoted as Gauja bioregion, based on the drainage basin of 
the river, itself a sub-region of the Eastern Baltic Sea. In stark contrast, many river basins in Southern Europe 
were drying up each summer, causing strife rather than cooperation. Resource administrators across Vidzeme 
are proud that the regional waste and water management helped to priority-shift perspectives in the mid 
2020s towards post-capitalist ecologies. This meant moving from a liberal market capitalism and 
unsustainable growth model, towards an ecosystemic consideration of natural value within the inhabited 
bioregion; part of a movement transforming municipal planning and local culture production across the 
European Union. The piles of material waste left behind from the Soviet version of their ‘planned economy’ 
was because a use for it had not yet been found, but this proved to be an inefficient circular economy. We 
knew endless growth within both market or planned economies were broken models for decades. This is our 
conceptual waste now. And what was found within the nature of economies? Degrowth, networked global 


villages, working with what we have around us, working within ecologically defined limits. 


So it is a hybrid arts matter of give and take, balance, and careful engagements with Solidago. After all, 
‘What is appropriate cultural production and networking?’ is the crucial question I encourage us to ask 
ourselves already over a decade ago [11]. There are still oversized models of rhizome model sculptures that 
were made two years ago in 2026 lying around. Covered with biodegradable aronia-based solar cell saches 
[12], on the terrace surrounding the old municipal heating station chimney. They started to smell a bit 
fermented in the sun before they dried up. Increasing numbers say an ecofeminist healing future, very 
possible futures I add, can help things along. At long as it doesn’t go to any of the new landfills, but to the 
decentralised vermicomposting units. But that's another story, another micro-conflict.. Our renewable futures 


culturing process. 
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